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word-space considerably more than a third of the whole book. Therein 
we find an interesting resume" of the contents of the documents ascribed 
to the Yahwist and Elohist ; and an elaborate analysis of Deuter- 
onomy. This work is well done, and is valuable, but it is out of place 
here. It is high time critical results were taken for granted, and the 
much needed higher conclusions clearly and adequately laid before 

the world. 

L. W. Batten. 
New York City. 

Die Bucher Ezra und Nehemia. Erklart von Alfred Bertho- 
let. ("Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament," 
herausgegeben von Karl Marti, Lieferung 17.) Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1902. Pp. xx+112. M. 2.50. 

This new commentary in the Marti series is fully up to the stand- 
ard of its predecessors, among which no less than four — Leviticus, 
Deuteronomy, Ezekiel, and a part of the Megilloth volume — are by 
Bertholet himself. Moreover, the position held by this volume among 
the existing commentaries on Ezra-Nehemiah is an honorable one. 
The author's critical and exegetical theories as to the book as a whole 
and its several parts are in the main those now almost universally 
adopted, and he presents them clearly, forcibly, and as fully as the 
somewhat unsatisfactory plan of this series of commentaries will admit. 
He exhibits a wide, though not always thorough, acquaintance with 
the more recent literature of the subject, and plainly wishes to deal 
fairly with all parties. In matters of detail he not infrequently goes 
his own way, in the attempt to avoid the enormous difficulties which 
the modern theory of Ezra-Nehemiah introduces in such numbers. 
But in very few cases can it be said that he is successful in the attempt. 
Indeed, it is sometimes difficult to avoid the impression that his rejec- 
tion of the prevailing critical view is due to the fact that he has not 
fully mastered the evidence which has weighed so heavily with his 
predecessors. 

As for the chronology of the book, Bertholet follows the universal 
custom in dismissing summarily the list of kings which the poor 
Chronicler has compiled with such care: [Darius "the Mede"== 
Darius I. Hystaspis ; not mentioned in Chr.-Ezra;] Cyrus (Ezra 1 — 
4:5); Xerxes (Ezra 4:6); Artaxerxes I. (Ezra 4 : 7-24) ; Darius II. 
(Ezra, chaps. 5 f.) ; Artaxerxes II. (Ezra, chap. 7 ff., Neh.) ; . . . . 
Darius II. (Neh. 12 : 22) — a list whose one mistake, the transposition 
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of Darius I. to a place before Cyrus, was a part of current Jewish tradi- 
tion, as we know with certainty from Dan. 5:31; cf. 10:1; n : 1, etc. 
In Bertholet's view, Artaxerxes I. is the only king of this name men- 
tioned in the book ; the king mentioned in chaps. 5 f. is Darius I. (as 
must, indeed, have been the case, in spite of the Chronicler); the 
arrival of Nehemiah at Jerusalem preceded that of Ezra. Moreover, 
he concludes that, in addition to the two expeditions of returning 
exiles led by Sheshbazzar and Ezra, we must assume a third expedition 
in the time of Artaxerxes I., of which mention is made in the one 
passage, Ezra 4:12. 

In criticising the present order of the chapters and divisions of 
the book, he argues for the following principal changes: (1) Ezra 
4 : 6-23 should be removed from its present place. The main argu- 
ment for this is the customary (but quite unsound) one, that, whereas 
vss. 1-4 and 24 speak of the building of the temple, the intervening 
correspondence mentions only the walls of the city (as though the 
enemies of the Jews, who wished under these circumstances to hinder 
them from building, could have written in any other way, or have 
expected to stir up the king by telling him that the Jews were build- 
ing a temple!'). (2) The extra-canonical book 1 Esdras (3 Esra) has 
preserved the true order of chapters in the story of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah; that is, Ezra' 10:44 was originally continued directly by Neh. 
7 : 73 b, 8, 9, as Sir Henry HowOrth has more than once contended. 
This conclusion, it is safe to say, will not be adopted by any con- 
siderable number of Old Testament scholars. It increases, rather than 
diminishes, the existing difficulties. (3) Neh., chaps. 8 f., belongs to the 
"Memoirs of Ezra;" Neh., chap. 10, to the " Memoirs of Nehemiah." 
The chapter (or chapters) which originally formed the sequel of chap. 
9, telling how the Law was formally accepted by the people, is now 
lost : " Damit fehlt uns auch jede Kunde fiber die Ausgange der 
Thatigkeit Esras in Jerusalem" (the Chronicler must have turned in his 
grave when these words were written). Neh., chap 10, moreover, origi- 
nally formed the close of the Nehemiah memoirs ; its proper place is 
after chap. 13. Just why chap. 10 should have been transposed so as to 
displace {verdrangen) the "lost" portion, we are not told; nor could 
any probable reason be given. So far as we are able to judge from 
the chapters which we now have in our Ezra-Neh., we should expect 
the conclusion of the Ezra story — especially of the part contained in 
Ezra, chaps. 9, 10; Neh., chaps. 8, 9 — to be just about what we have 
in Neh., chap. 10. The slight "difficulties" remarked by Bertholet 
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are all removed by the arrangement of the chapters which I myself 
proposed in my Composition . ... of Ezra-Neh. It is plain from his 
•discussion of the matter (pp. 75 f.) that he has not seen my demon- 
stration. 

The various official documents, letters, decrees, lists, etc., scat- 
tered through the book are in almost every case pronounced genuine. 
The one exception is the decree of Cyrus in Ezra, chap. 1. Just why 
it should be excepted is not apparent. It is true that Bertholet finds 
" Nachahmung des Stiles des fremden Konigs " here, and says that 
" Cyrus miisste in der Prophetensprache daheim gewesen sein, um so 
haben reden zu konnen;" but then, he finds the "judische Far- 
:bung" of the Artaxerxes letter, Ezra 7 : 11-26, quite as unmistakable 
(p. 32). Cyrus did issue an edict of this nature, he thinks ; why then 
hesitate to accept this one, with recourse to the customary hypothesis 
of an Ueberarbeitung ? — since we are so fortunate as to know the 
peculiar Jewish habit of rewriting official documents, memoirs, etc., 
changing the form of words throughout, so as to make the documents 
look no longer authentic, and yet leaving the material contents (so we 
are told) just as they were in the original! In the case of the Arta- 
xerxes letter, to be sure, Bertholet adopts a new solution of the dif- 
ficulty, namely, the "hochst einfache Annahme" that Ezra himself 
wrote the letter and that Artaxerxes only signed his name to it (p. 32, 
11. 30-37). It seems to me that in making this important discovery 
Bertholet has reached only half of the truth. It is, indeed, extremely 
probable that "Ezra" (i. e., the Chronicler) himself composed this 
document ; but it is extremely improbable (to say the least) that any 
king ever signed his name to it. 

In criticising the list of returning exiles, Ezra, chap. 2, Bertholet 
attacks successfully the view — defended by Kosters, Wellhausen, and 
others, and so popular of late — that the list originally served a very 
different purpose from that for which it is here used. He shows that 
the catalogue of riding-animals and beasts of burden — which cannot 
be " emended " away — must be accepted as conclusive evidence that 
the original character of the list was precisely that which is now given 
to it. On the other hand, he does not in the least succeed in answer- 
ing the objections which the above-mentioned scholars have made to 
this document as a list of the Jews who returned from Babylonia in 
the time of Cyrus. That is, internal evidence shows that this {if genu- 
ine) cannot be a list of returning exiles ; and yet equally strong evidence 
shows that it cannot be anything else ; this is the perplexing situation. 
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It would be a great deal more perplexing if it were not exactly paral- 
leled in a score of other cases in the Old Testament, namely, in the 
greater number of the lists compiled by the Chronicler (see, for ex- 
ample, Bertholet's own remarks, pp. 30, 84). 

In the Introduction (p. xiv), the description of the " Memoirs of 
Ezra " begins in the following manner : " Am leichtesten lasst sich 
herausschalen, was Chr. von jenen Memoiren in unverandertem Wort- 
laute mitteilt." But the words: "in unverandertem Wortlaute " are surely 
due to a slip of the pen. Can Bertholet point out, anywhere in the 
so-called Ezra memoirs, half a dozen consecutive verses which he can 
confidently pronounce free of the suspicion of being " iiberarbeitet " ? 
On the contrary, the style is everywhere that of the Chronicler, as any- 
body possessed of eyes and a tolerable memory can see. Nor is this 
denied by the great majority of scholars. Bertholet himself quotes with 
approval, on this same page, the naive words of Driver (translated) : 

Esras Stil nahert sich schon etwas mehr als der Nehemias dem des 
Verfassers der beiden BUcher. Das mag z. T. darin seinen Grund haben, 
dass dieser Verf. sich erlaubt hat, in die Gestalt der aus Esras Memoiren 
entnommenen Stticke starker einzugreifen ; u. s. w. 

The Chronicler, in other words, while leaving all of Nehemiah's writ- 
ing (chaps. 1-6) almost absolutely intact, has re-written the whole of 
the Ezra document, preserving the material contents unchanged, but 
clothing it throughout in his own peculiar language and style. This 
would be an amazing thing, to be sure, for any human being to do ; 
but never mind, we are dealing with that most useful expedient of an 
embarrassed criticism, an Ueberarbeiter, and to him all things are' pos- 
sible. 

Again, with regard to Ezra and that most elusive of phantoms, the 
" Priest Code, " Bertholet sees the difficulty, but not the obvious solu- 
tion. The marriages with foreigners were forbidden only in Exod. 
34: 16; Deut. 7 : 3 (p. 78), and yet Ezra is not supposed to have 
" introduced " the whole Pentateuch at this time. Or are we to sup- 
pose that his great reform was in no way based on the " new law " 
which he " brought from Babylonia " ? Bertholet says as to this 
(pp. 38 f.), that the reform was " vorbereitet durch die Gedankenwelt 
des Dtn's, eines Hesekiel, Maleachi und Tritojesaja, " but this is a 
very lame explanation. It is sufficiently obvious that when Ezra tore 
his clothes and his hair, and berated the people for their grievous 
transgression, he was not reproaching them for a sin against a Gedan- 
kenwelt ! In Ezra 10 : 3, moreover, when one of the leaders of the 
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people, confessing their sin, proposes the carrying out of the reform, 
the words he uses are : " Let it be done according to the law." The 
attempt, furthermore, to prove the introduction of the " Priest Code " 
at this time from Neh. 8 : 17 is quite fruitless. Bertholet, in com- 
menting on the latter passage, refers to Ezra 3 : 4, with the words : 
" Die Diskrepanz beider Stellen kann uns nur lehren, das unser Vers 
nicht von Chr. herruhrt, der 3 : 4 geschrieben hat (gegen Torrey)." 
But has he quite overlooked 2 Chr. 7 : 8 ff. ? A glance at that passage 
(observe how the original, 1 Kings 8 : 65, 66, has been studiously 
altered) might have saved him this blunder. He has simply misun- 
derstood the verse in Nehemiah. 

On the text-critical side, this commentary is rather weak ; its 
author has taken no especial pains to make use of the versions, and 
where the evidence is all at hand, he very frequently stands over 
against it in a sort of helpless uncertainty, expressing no opinion. 
To be sure, when we think of some of the text-critical performances 
which the past decade has witnessed, we may perhaps be thankful even 
for helplessness. 

Again, in handling the Palestinian Aramaic in which portions of the 
book are written, he shows himself to be not quite in his element. He 
thinks it possible, for example, to explain T7,3j , Ezra 7 : 12, by 
133131 ; the characteristic impersonal plural in 6 : 5 seems to be mis- 
understood (or is it rather the subject of "jiTl ?) ; iTOU) . 5 : I 4> is 
looked upon as difficult and possibly due to dittography (sic/). The 
suffix fill (one of Marti's " Hebraisms ") is defended on the ground 
that it is also Nabatsean. But why not add that it is found in both 
northern and southern dialects of Aramaic, throughout the whole his- 
tory of the language ? The infinitive 83Sb , 5 : 3, 13, is both times 
" emended " to iW27jb , although the same form used in the same way 
occurs twice in the Hadad inscription. 

In commenting on the foreign word D^IBSTI , Ezra 2 : 69, Ber- 
tholet quotes with enthusiasm the argument of Eduard Meyer, that 
1T05*n is not the same as "]15"n8 , and therefore these verses need not 
belong to the time after Darius I., but may well precede his reign. 
The fact that one of these words is borrowed from the Greek 8pax/my 
and the other from SapuKoi is not new, however ; and as for the 
proof derived from the Phoenician inscription from the Piraeus, this 
vanishes with the correct reading of the text ; see Lidzbarski, Hand- 
buch der nordsem. Epigraphik, p. 425 ; Ephemeris, Vol. I, pp. 147 f. 
And are we really to suppose that the Jews in the time of Cyrus reck- 
oned in drachmas ? On the contrary, the occurrence of the Greek 
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word here (also in Neh. 7 : 70, 71 !) has the same significance as have 
the similar occurrences in Ezra 1 : 9 (xapTaXos) and the book of Daniel. 
Greek words may be expected in compositions of the Greek period. 

The foregoing remarks are, to a very considerable extent, of the 
nature of a criticism of the prevailing view of Ezra - Neh., quite as 
much as of Bertholet's own contributions to the discussion. His com- 
mentary illustrates anew the utterly untenable character of the current 
theory of the composition and historical basis of this book. 

Charles C. Torrey. 
Yale University. 

COMMENTARIUS IN EcCLESIASTICUM CUM APPENDICE. TextUS 

" Ecclesiastici " hebraeus descriptus secundum fragmenta 
nuper reperta cum notis et versione latina. Auctore Ios. 
Knabenbauer, S. J. Parisiis : Lethielleux, 1902. Pp. 476 + 
lxxxiii. Fr. 13.00. 

This volume belongs to the now well advanced Cursus Scripturae 
Sacraeoi which several volumes have already been reviewed in this 
Journal. It shows the same conscientious scholarship as its pre- 
decessors, the same sincere and successful effort to supply the Catholic 
Bible student with all that modern discovery and research can con- 
tribute to the right understanding of the Scriptures. All through his 
commentary, Mr. Knabenbauer has made a large and judicious use of 
the newly discovered fragments of Ecclesiasticus. He devotes a con- 
siderable portion of the prolegomena to the description of these frag- 
ments, and to his own personal appreciation of their nature. He also 
gives a very complete list of the recent works on this most interesting 
subject. Finally, in an appendix at the end of the volume, he gives the 
text itself of the fragments and a Latin translation on the opposite page. 
He leaves this text as it stands, without attempting to make the usual 
corrections or to fill up the lacunae. Here, however, he draws the line, 
and we must agree with him, for, although he thinks, with the majority 
of critics, that the Hebrew text represents the primitive text and not a 
mere re-translation from some version, he does not propose to take it as 
a basis for a commentary. His course is to be commended, because 
considering the present fragmentary condition of the text and the 
divergence of opinions as to its critical value, to use it as a basis for a 
commentary would have been premature, not to say uncritical. 

Henry Hyvernat. 

The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 



